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Clear the Lines for the War 


Before you make a Long Distance telephone call 
today, ask yourself these questions: 


1. Is it necessary? 
2. Will it interfere with war calls? 


The weight of war on the telephone lines is heavier 
every day. We can’t build the new lines to carry 
it because sufficient materials aren't available. 
We've got to make the most of the service we 


now have. 


Please give a clear track to the war effort by 
confining your Long Distance calls to those that 


are really necessary. 


y WAR CALLS 
COME FIRST 


st 
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Burma: they fight to give Burma back to the 


empire. Yet Alexander expressed what he felt. 


s battling for empire 


eral Sir 


Archibald Wavell, now British Com- 


ler-in-Chief in India, takes a few moments occa- 


tye 


} 
; 


to continue work on the second volume of his 


of General Allenby under whom he fought 


st world war. Wavell gave me part of the manu- 


read. Onc chapter deals with the 1922 crisis 
Allenby threatened to resign as High Commis 
I gypt unless the Brttish protec torate over Eg pt 


1 and independence granted to the Egyp- 


lecting a deep grasp of pol- 


brilliant prose refl 
‘avell described Allenby’s struggle with the 
ibinet in London. Prime Minister Lloyd George, 
Secretary Curzon, Milner, and other ministers 
him. But of all the opponents of | zyptian inde- 


, Wavell writes, ‘the most determined had been 


Churchill’’ who was then in the cabinet. 


wll led the 


opposition in the House of Com- 


gainst the 1935 Act of India under which India 


! until the outbreak of this war and which 


some limited measure of self-government to 


bill is a good imperialist by temperament, tradi- 
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V] vO BT sats 
Vhat Gandhi Waits 
, x 
BY LOUIS FISCHER 
LINLITHGOW, Viceroy of India. said t tion, and conviction. S s the Secretary of State fi 
Gandhi ts the biggest thing 1n India.”’ Now India, Mr. Amery. He told me so. Neville Chamberlan 
yas Ordered Gandhi's arrest. I think all of us was an appeaser because he was afraid that if England 
to pay for this. Trouble in India means pr became involved in a war, his England, the England of 
n of the war. It is therefore America’s business. money and privilege, woul 1 die. He was probably rig 
. after the British were driven out of Burma But Churchill says, No, England can fight a war and w 
Alexander, the commander of the British army it and remain his old England. Churchill's England 
yave an interview to the press in New Delhi, cludes India. 
text of the interview was printed the next We must be very clear that Gandhi's civil-disobed ( 
Indian papers. ‘Burma must be reconquered, move is not merely a matter of whether the pol 
r said. “It is part of the British empire.’’ Just stronger than the Indian nationalists. It ratses the whole 
how this must thrill the Chinese soldiers who question of what we are fighting for. In my talks with 
f ty in Burma or the American pilots who ar Mahatma Gandhi in his village of Sevagram, central | 
over Burma or the Indian troops who would hav dia, I said we wanted the world to be a better p! 
; 


after the war. He replied, “I am not sure it wil 


would like to see right now a change in the heart of Fr 


land and in the heart of America. Then I may be e 
your statements about the future.” Gandhi has « 
fronted us with the problem of our moral posit: mn 
the war. 

If the British wish to imply that Gai thi ts 


Japanese they may do so; it only makes a settlement in 
India more difficult. Gandhi ts not pro-Japanese or pr 
Axis. 


American. He wants us to win the war. But 


He ts pro-British, he ts pro-Chin se, he ts 
think we can win it unless we enlist the support of In- 
dians by purifying our war aims 

Jawaharlal Nehru, who actively demonstrated his anti- 
fascist attitude in relation to Abyssinia, Loyalist Spain, 
and China, agrees with Gandhi on this matter. I was 


present at an open-air mecting in a park on the out- 


skirts of Bombay addressed by Nehru. A crowd of some 
30,000 men dressed mostly in white and women in 
bright sarees gathered to hear what he spoke into the 
microphone. Before long a group of Communists yelled: 
‘This is a people’s war.” Now Communists are always 
well-disciplined and purposeful and they came to that 
mecting either to disrupt it or to impress their views on 


it by repeated interruptions. After their first shout, one 
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that Gandhi s influence 1s waning 

den opportunity to break his power. The 
: 

qucer time indeed for such a dangerous ex} 


} +} 


Is this to be the second front—the f: 


I 


Gandhi? Perhaps, after their many defeats in 


the British can actually win a victory over Gar 
not know. He is a tough, shrewd, and strong 


, | I ; 


and India is in an ugly mood. But if the Br d 


crush the Gandhi movement what have th 

India will be bitter, sullen, and resentful and 

prey to Japan and Germany. If they crush G 

one of our biggest successes in this war for d te 

and freedom will be the smashing of a gr 

known movement for democracy and freedon n. Br 
Many experts wonder whether the United rs 

have enough armed force to hold India against ter! 


push. There may be no invasion of India. But if I 
the active and passive aid of the Indian peo; at 
improve the chances of resistance. We are not 1 lea 
as to afford to throw away such help. ter his 

British officials in India told me that they di in | 
lieve Indian cooperation would be of much av oftet 
of invasion. That may explain their readiness t ns all 
Gandhi when they should be preparing to stril pr 
foreign enemy. But they have made too man e belic 
recently in handling military and civilian py 
the East for us to trust their judgment. 

Can anything be done now? I think yes. Gand 
ut all vindictive. He would forgive the British 
released him, and he would negotiate with the: niflec 
view to supporting the war. Nehru said at a m rategy, 
would fight Japan sword in hand.” But, he a ially 
could only do so as a free man. That ts the ct 
Situation, 

It is difficult, however, to imagine the Br 
:, ee 


} bial 8, 


denly generating the suppleness of policy and the 


of brain to alter their course without a potent cor 
the outside. Only the United States could ma! 

move. Of course Washington can take the posit € 
this is the British empire’s private business. It etcly s 


mittedly, a delicate matter. India is the British f round 
But America has armed forces there, and if | Pacuiic aj 
comes a battlefield it will be a serious matter tor ei stal 
whether the ground is solid rock or a soft mut 
ind this is not the least consideration—Ind ie exper 
acid test of the sincerity of America’s purpose 
ing this costly war, 
{Jn later issues of The N 1110N, Louts F1 cher 1 Unit 
cuss the failure of the Cripps mission and other , disasters 


of the Indian situation. | 
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¢ Shape of Things 


it 
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1) 
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tions between th 


iders. We beg 
services as m 


parties and the 


r in coll iboration 


) | 
led with Britai 
t weight wit 


ve, the last and onl 


DO THE UNITED NATIONS PROPOSE 


nm for miutita 


ve m 
+ f+ R 
s that don 
es 
i » til 


in Africa aga 


e must p! 


e of a Contin 


ely in terms 


may fortunately 


Nations general s 
accepted by the fatalists is the serious shortage 


naterials and the con 


y 


government of India 


th a predetermined global 


rough Worse dis 


> ) 
we get it. Pend 


aff without the preliminary 


uent necessity for thes 


| 1 
the Vcr K lil oO] I i 
I 
] (> Dn poll if r 
I 
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talina lil ] } , rol 
Stalingrad 1s likely to be the crucial strugg 


campaign. As long as the Soviets can hol 
ank-manufacturing city, they have a ch 
a counter-offensive that might pinch « 


forces in the Caucasus. Loss of the city we 


remaining supply route by which oil 
ficlds may be delivered to the armies in 

vious t S rad will not fa 
I in ) { en | 


encoura 1 the rumor 
for will » be » R 1 to f 

, ’ | 
Soviet air f Meanwhile the arr 


ELMER DAVIS LIVED UP TO EXPE 


in his first report to the country as Dir 
of War Information. Mr. Davis did not 
saying that neither our material aid to « 
production of war materials had been a 


they would be. He gave us some encoura 


I : 
tion of mulitary planes, tanks, artillery 
sels—especially anti-submarine craft—had 


schedule in June. He pointed out that so far 


have been doing most of the fighting an 


must come soon if we are going to win 


even his pessimism, was refreshing after the vague opt 


mistic reports we have been getting in the 


the progress of our military and production efforts. But 
the Davis statement was nevertheless di quieting 


it as truc that “we are not yet more than ankle dec} 





; 
ship sinkings. but offset it by reporting that ou 


1 1 1 1 
the war,” the fault certainly does not lie with the com- 
mon people. It is to be found in lack of planning, lack 


;, ; 
of imagination, and lack of faith in the people. 
» 


THE PRESIDENT HAS VETOED THE GILLETTE 
bill which would have set up an independent agency for 
the manufacture of rubber from farm products, on the 
ground that it would divide authority; and he has ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of Bernard Baruch, Dr. 
James B. Conant of Harvard, and Dr. Karl T. Compton 
of M. I. T, 


With the soundness of the general principle that rubber 


to investigate the whole rubber situation. 


ontrol should be centralized we have no quarrel; but it 
is up to Mr. Roosevelt to see that it is exercised by 
independent, disinterested persons. In other words the 


1emical-rubber combine on syn- 





stranglehold of the oil-« 
production must be broken. We have a 

it deal of respect for Bernard Baruch and his distin- 
lleagues, though we wish the President had 


¥ nted at least one expert from the farm states. The 


test of the committee will be whether or not it a cepts 
the WPB's alibi that the present synthetic-rubber pro- 
rai which does not allow for the production of rub- 
r from farm products—is adequate and functioning. 
l'estimony before the Gillette Committee indicated that 
ce | s only on paper and that actual con- 
work h ircely begun. 
» 


1 FRESH OUTBURST OF UNREST IN FRANCE 
rvers in Switzerland to predict the 


his replacement by a new Hitler 


favorite. Doriot, on his part, has hastened to proclaim 
lf Berlin's latest choice. Apparently unshaken by 

of his lieutenant, Henri Gachclin, a new 

evid of the hate that surrounds his movement, 
ired his followers that he will be tn power 

Oct r ‘with the Marshal or against him.”’ As 
I news itself is the way in which it has 
presented. In comparison with Doriot, Laval is 
i minor evil. Here we are again in the middle 

of appeasement. First came 
f ked by the State De partment and 

press to 1 how lucky it was 

s that Weygand stood at the right 

! Marshal 3 1 of the small, envious, 


rt y ( of f vert him 
f i | of Churchill. But we were told 

or Fra nd for tl 

Id inted by that hateful sym 
f Ger It boration, Pierre Laval. ‘Then, 
I HH It to fit into the ints dance 
tern. To with, his | or was rude and dis 








guage but German. But at the mere rumor that 
might take his place we notice a certain inclin 
the press to concede that Laval is, after all, 

better man than Doriot. Who will be held up 
greater evil’ if Doriot becomes Prime Minister of | 


Himmler? 
+ 


FROM BUENOS AIRES TO MEXICO 
movement of protest against the cowardly ass 
Waldo Frank has assumed extraordinary proj 
There is scarcely a Latin American capital w! 
press, the universities, and the literary clubs 
expressed in one way or another their sympathy 
noted author. This has confirmed the fact, about 
Waldo Frank himself complained not long ago, 
enjoys in the Spanish-speaking countries mu 
authority and popularity than in his native land. | 
tainly the demonstrations of feeling in Latin 
have found faint reflection in the North Ameri 

As was to be expected, in Argentina itself the c 
tion of the fascist attack was mixed with severe 
of the government and the local authorities. A 
Ghioldi, the much respected leader of the O; 
parties in the Chamber of Deputies, spoke of th 
by Waldo Frank which produced the governm« 
laration that its author was persona non grata in 
tina, as “the most correct and inspired analysis t 
been written on the situation of the country.” T] 
of the Socialist Party, Nicolas Repetto, told the | 
servative members who sided with the Opposi 

it was illogical to condemn the attack on Wal 

if at the same time the government itself were 
demned for its arbitrary interpretation of the ar 
Critica as an affront to the Argentine nation. 
emphasizes what we have said a hundred tim 
Latin America at heart is with the democracies and 
clever American and British policy would find 


culty in winning its active support. 


Monopoly: Hitler's Ally 


HIS war cannot be won until monopoly is 

the saddle. The Truman committee hearings « 
reveal conditions worse, if possible, than thos 
closed a year ago in its inquiry into aluminum. \\ 
not enough armor plate to keep our tank arsena 
at capacity. The Detroit press reports that th 
Chrysler arsenal has been on the verge of shutting 
for lack of steel. We are not producing enou 
plate to build enough ships to carry the tanks 
making. Some people at the War Production Bo 
plain complacently that the lag in the tank progr 
not matter since tanks are piling up even at ! 


rates of production waiting for ships to carry 
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away. There are countries in which the steel manufac- 
yers responsible for this situation would be awarded 
not an ‘“E”’ but a load of lead. 
do the Truman committee hearings reveal? At 
of the greatest steel shortage in history many 
stecl plants are partially or totally idle. This in itself is 


only to a press which has consistently ignored the 
d and specific recommendations Philip Murray and 
nited Steel Workers Union have been making. 
small plants which figured in the sensational dis- 
ures Of the hearings were discussed in the Murray 
of January, 1941, and were among the score or 
named in his second steel plan in June of this 
[he first report revealed almost 6,000,000 tons of 
ile capacity; the second showed how steel-plate produc- 
might be increased 15 per cent and armor-plate 
tion increased many times by industry-wide plan- 
» end competitive scrambles which leave a sizable 
rtion of our facilities, even in the big companies, 

y at less than capacity. 
stecl-plate shortage for shipbuilding began to 
pparent in February, 1941, at the very time that 
us and Gano Dunn were telling the President— 
peated their words—that talk of a steel shortage 
deliberate lie.”” The shortage of steel plate could 
been remedied at once by one or both of two meas- 
res: conversion of continuous strip mills to plate pro 
and compulsory allocation of steel business to 


maximum output from big companies and small. 


Instead of taking these measures the government last 
began to dicker with Bethlehem Steel for a $23,- 
00 plate plant at Sparrow's Point, Maryland. Three 
ths passed before Bethlehem turned up in October 

th a contract. The contract was so extortionate that 

ford Durr, now a Federal Communications Com- 
ner, then counsel for the RFC Defense Plant 
ration, wrote a memorandum (later turned up by 
[ruman committee ) opposing its acceptance, and 

r resigned in disgust. Although the OPM told the 

nt last September that this plant was part of 


a 


navy “speed-up” program, it is now revealed that 
Bethlehem and the WPB 


decided to abandon both the Sparrow's Point and 


after wasting all that time 


Bethlehem Los Angeles steel-plant projects because 


r could be completed even by July, 1943! 

[he hearings also reveal that Henry Kaiser, who is 
uilding a steel plant at Los Angeles, was kept dan- 
by the OPM and the WPB from midsummer of 


to March, 1942, before a direct appeal to Nelson 


brought him permission to use $50,000,000 of 
to build this 


The explanation lies in the disclosure that the 


wn money—not the government's 
PB committees which control plant expansion are 
up entirely of dollar-a-year men still on the pay- 


rolls of the big steel companies. No independent steel] 








man can obtain either the certificate of necessity al 


ng five-year amortization on his investment ot 


materials for expansion without the permission of these 


committees. 


While steel is so scarce, the WPB ts handling our 
steel supplies with the carelessness of a sailor on a spree 
The Journal of Commerce reports that dk spite inventory 
control the inventories of manufacturers using steel 


million tons, more than four times the pre 


gregate 17 
war normal. Only a few months ago the inventories of 
the railroad-equipment industry were found to have 
enough steel above reasonable requirements to build 
sixty ten-thousand-ton cargo ships. Priority control is as 
flabby as inventory control. In June requirements wer« 
10,000,000 tons; production 5,000,000 tons. But the 
W PB has no records to show where amost 1,000,000 of 
the 5,000,000 tons went! Supervision of this kind, plus 
the go-and-sin-no-more consent decrees imposed on Car 
negie-Illinois and Jones & Laughlin for consistent viola 


] 


tion of priorities, explains why a “black market’ flour 


ishes. And why we and our allies are still losing the war. 
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IV. WHY THE COW IS SACRED 
¢ 
BY ROBERT BENDINER 7” 
F POLITICS were simply an exercise in cold logic —_ constituted power over the department—serve 
it would be impossible to explain why President heighten the paradox. The question of why he ha 
Roosevelt tolerates, consults, and conciliates a De- fit not only to leave the department intact but t 
partment of State so drastically at odds with his funda- render to it from time to time remains to be cons 
mental purposes. The department, after all, is responsible The mystery is more apparent than real. In th ' 
to him. He is charged by the Constitution with the con- _ plex of presidential politics there is a great deal 
duct of foreign affairs and he has only to clean house than the mechanical application of a given poli 
to obtain a department consonant with his own views. the enigma of Roosevelt's relations with the depar 
Strong Presidents have traditionally been their own Sec- works itself out in the light of political, personal, 
retaries of State, and Roosevelt is among the strongest administrative realities. Some of them are com; 
f the strong some are not. None of them justifies appeasen e 
It might be argued, of course, that the President him- such, but all of them help to explain the Pres i 
If was sold for a time on a policy of appeasement, that vacillation. 
5 own | ion did not, in fact, differ materially from . K Le 
the department's, and that he, like his official advisers er Sere eee — 
1e de} , and that he, like ‘ 
1S t by the tide of events into ultimate resistance. To begin on the loftiest plane, the President 7 
But the facts are all against this theory. It is true that an independent force, free to operate at will. H 
e P nt bears a particular responsibility for the resolution of forces, embodying in his person the ae 
Spanish embar ind for the miscarried policy toward tions of conflicting sectors of the population. Not 1 “ 
Vich t in the last analysis he is responsible in a demagogic, vote-catching sense, but in the . 
for the sum total of American foreign policy, with all tradition of representative government, he dare n south | 
mist f omission and commission. Yet it remains gard himself as an individual, free to impose his ™ 
ir beyond doubt that his lapses into appeasement have position without regard for the views of a sizable _ 
been by way of surrender rather than through choice. sition. To do so would be to put a period to the BOR 
where in the record is there an instance of his forcing of democratic development, to substitute the Fz - 
nt on reluctant advisers; the process has all prinzip for representative government. On the . 
in Pt > direction. The daring proposal to hand, to go to the opposite extreme and bend - 
rantine aggressor nations was solely his own idea, — every breeze, to give no guidance and assume no |! = 
1 into a prepared speech without the sanction of ship, would be to invite paralysis and the equally « v 
rtment; while the virtual retraction of that chal- destruction of political democracy. 
is the work of advisers who were horrified at The problem is an infinitely delicate one of d id 
boldness. Earlier than any other top-rank statesman _ and all but the rabidly biased will admit that Ro - 
xd, and said, that a militant tyranny any- has shown a remarkable skill in steering somewhat : 
re in the world was a threat to all the world. Two _ the leadership side of a middle course. Inevitably | ee 
of the Administration’s boldest moves in the field of has swung the wheel over from time to time. That ~ 
forcign | the destroyer deal and the Lend-Lease the nature of his office. Lincoln repeatedly appeas: si 
Act rectly from him and not from the depart- conservatives of his party, and the Northern Democrats 
If his foreign policy has moved a step backward as well, and he was roundly berated for it by the rad airs 
for ever 2 half in the direction of a coopera- Nevertheless, his own point of view prevailed in the = 
nternat m, the forward motions have been — end. This is said, certainly not in defense of ap} mA is f 
the ones dictated by choice. Where he has appeased, it is ment, but as a commentary on the nature of the | Hull's | 
t the enemy who was the prime object of the appcease- dency. In other words, a cogent case cannot be Beyo 
ment but his advisers, both in office and in private life. against the President for heeding an authentic t ress tl 
All tl nsiderations—the President's militant within the country, however dubious; it can be mis stra 
point of view, his dynamic character, and his legally only against the force itself. The State Department Which a 
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elf with such a force, and 


what distinguishes its conduct from the Presi 


It championed appeasement, whereas the Presi- 


I 
President, me rely yi Ided, on occasion, to ap- 


t's advocates 


er level of politi S, aS ODP] osed to ther retical 


i 


hip, there are equally compelling, if less 


xplanations of the President's indulgence of the 


; 


His choice of Hull, to start with, and his 


of the Secretary through thick and thin have 


in no small measure to Hull’s weight with 
Until 1932 no Secretary of State since Taft's 
tion had been an alumnus of House or Senate. 
i member of both and he commands a respect 


tol Hill which no President—especially one 


tration 1s a ontroversial as Roosevelt's 
1 to over In par lar, the Southerners 
enerate Hull. He ts one of them, 1n fact 


t honored representative in the government 
internationalism, his homey morality, his social 

1 above all his years of struggle against 
dragon make him their logical St. George, and 


ake 1t very much amiss if the President were 


ver of the S utherners, moreover, 1s not to be 
htly—thanks to the rule of seniority by which 
manships of Congressional committees are de- 
Throughout twelve lean years of Republican 
Northern Democrats got elected to either 
it no G. O. P. landslide ever kept the Solid 


m sending its quota of Democrats to Wash- 


The result was that when the great overthrow 


in 1932 and the new majority party proceeded 
nize the committees, the chairmanships went 


illy to the veteran Southerners. The newly 


Northern Democrats got scarcely a look-in, 


C( 


me of the standbys of the city machines like- 


» into their own. Even now, ten years after, the 


tal committees of Congress are chaired by South- 


he Senate the Foreign Relations Committee 
the Military Affairs 


1 Carolina, Finance by 


Maily Ti Kas 
by Reynolds of Nort! 
f Georgia, Appropriations by Glass of Virginia, 
e by Bailey of North Carolina, Agriculture by 
South Carolina. In the House the crucial Ways 
; Committee 1s chaired by Doughton of North 
Naval Affairs by Vinson of Georgia, Military 

May of Kentucky, Judiciary by Sumners of 


Agriculture by Fulmer of South Carolina. The 


is far from complete but it will suffice to illustrate 


strate 


Osition in the Administration. 


tal 


T 
} 
nd the President's political de pendence on Con- 


re stretch the vastly complicated questions of 


gy vis-a-vis the electorate. They are questions 


bevond the scope of this article but they bear 








on it in so far as they show the inevitability of the 


President's tacking and hauling before the winds of a 
country that could not make up its mind. If the dictate: 
of public opinion go far to explain the President's in 
decision, however, they afford little justification for 
the conduct of the department. In the first place, the 
department stands in no such political relationship to 
the electorate. Its officials think of themselves, and are 
thought of, as experts. On the basis of their prestige 
they could have strengthened the President's hand in 


} 1 
educating the country to the need for a firm stand against 


the fascist advance. They followed no such course. On 
the contrary, they weakened the President's hand at every 


turn. Far from opposing conciliation, they had constantly 


to be conciliated themselves—and to a certain degre 
they were in a position to command it. They were the 
President's experienced advisers. By the country at large 


; 


the de partment has always been held a bit in awe, what 
with its fund of “confidential information,” its general 
air of legitimate secrecy. It would not have helped 
Roosevelt's position with the country if so revered a 
figure as Hull or so skilled a technician as Welles had 
seen fit to break with the Administration on a question 
of policy. With the nation so bitterly divided on the 
issue of intervention, such a split in the highest reaches 
of the government might in fact have been fatal. In a 


j 1 


sense, therefore, the President was as d 


lependent on his 
advisers as they were de per lent on him. 
PERSONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 


Even if the exigencies of politics had left it possible 
for the President to clean house in his State Depart- 
ment, it is extremely doubtful that he would have done 
so in any effective degree. Here again the question is 
not one ol log but of reality this time the reality of 
the Ros It character. It is well known in Washington 
that the President finds it next to impossible to dismi: 
anyone. He has kept men in office long after it became 
clear to the country that they had nothing in common 
with his purposes and would not hesitate, in fact, to 
work against those purposes. As a personal trait, this 
loyalty may .be an attractive aspect of the President's 
character. As an administrative quality it is a good deal 
less laudable. But whatever its merits, it is a fact. 

When a fairly close personal relationship ts involved, 
it becomes doubly hard for the President to act—and 
that happens to be the case with the leading figures of 


the State Department Hull, besides being the President’ 


ace with Congress and the lieutenant best equipped te 


keep the right wing of the party in line, 1s an old friend 
and a political supporter of long standing. Welles, be 
sides having contributed generously to past campaigns, 
is one of the President's last remaining ties with the 
Groton-Harvard world of his youth. He enjoys the so- 


ciety of Welle: perhaps al! the more because that world 








persuasion, he 





Currie, one of the P: 
six “anonymous” administrative assistants 
similar service in Chungking; and Colonel W 
Donovan was sent on an unofficial but highly 


tour of the Balkans and the Near East. All of 


ial agents reported in confidence to the Pr 
acted without benefit of the established St 
ment channels 

The third and most subtle of t Roosevelt 
the department is also the most typical. [ 
replace major subordinates or to provoke « 


the President has quietly hedged the departm 
with new agencies designe 


The first of these was the Office of the Coord 


Inter-American Affairs, better known as the R 

Committee, created to propagandize Latin An 

behalf of the Good Neighbor Policy. The ‘ 
} 


bitterly resented this infringement of its natural 
tion and made its peace only when the tw 
united in opposing the Donovan Committ 
one point threatened to enter the Latin Ameri 
Formally the Office of the Coordinator of Inf 
the Donovan agency was commissioned to as 
inalyze, for government use, information 

fly by short wave and, mor 


tant, to direct a counter propaganda service. S 


pa 
was the scuffle between the COI and the departn 
at one point, according to Pearson and Allen, th 
van agency sent electricians around to rip out th 
machine by which the department was receivit 
for a contemplated series of propaganda broad 
its own. 

Even in the issuance of visas the department 
measure of its control when the President set up 
of Appeals, consisting of two members respor 


himself, to pass upon rejections of visa applicat 
lower boards. The Secretary of State still has 
word, but the chances of his overruling the B 
Appeals are slight. nt it 
Far beyond any of these trespasses on the 
ment’s estate are the powers that have been con! 
on the Board of Economic Warfare, which now 
what products are to be exported and where they 
go, the very field of action in which the departm 
so long concentrated its ippeasement strategies. TI 
mulgation, in the spring of 1942, of Executive ‘ 












9128, awarding these extraordinary powers to the | 








Good Ni r P y, it 1s worried about 

ivitt ind prefers leavu the job t 

even if that rse entails long negotiations 

Both agencies obviou hav 1 Cas¢ ind both 
President with appeals 

this devi of piling up new encies to 

t} I ver -. old has its administrative 


tharey 


recent pronouncements of Hulli and Wel } d 
onstrated, to speak the language of a people’s war 
| P re bl 5s and per 4 Nabille f ¢ } the $/ ! ) ’ i? {? se nh 
not discu sed in LPIS Se ries will be {re $1? 
orthcomain book, “The R ddl f / rf 
ment vie »} wh ich the article f/ é CON 


Helicopters for Victory 


BY HENRY 


HAVE been telling oursclves now for three 


won their 


f \ if that the Ax! powers h Vv¢ 

nd ruthlessness, 

merical superiority in weapons created over 
| i 


another 


s flatter- 


But there 1 
learn, because Ie 


difficult for us t 


r vanity. The Axis powers have won their vic- 
unified c and of all services and by the 
ind audacity of their strategy. With few 

trat of th ed Nations, when not 


ingling, has been timid and uNINS} ired, 
from the Axis—the 
air power. But in th 


rn d 


pafa- 


portance of main we have 


nly to imitate. The great innovations in air 


il -S¢ ling tanks strafing, large-scale 
all had to be 


Axis first before the 


tre OP 
i ort, para hute troop: 


ly demonstrated by the 


gliders 


and admirals of the democracies could be 


to take 


oinative 7, ry 
{ m native leadership? 


them scriously. Is it not time that we 


leaders and tech- 
} 


1 
in ead bt that our military 








are c wre working to increase airy lane spec 











HAZLITT 


mancuverability, ceiling, 
the like. But 
persistence in the de velopment of new forms of aircraft 


As the 


range, armor, fire power, and 


are they applying the same ingenuity and 
for uses of which present aircraft are incay 


war reaches a crisis, the need for one such new form 
becomes increasingly clear. This is a form of air power 
that does not require the use of airfields, runways, or 
catapults; that can land slowly and verti wid without 


field, 


ind ascend with the same ease. In 


injury on any chosen point housetop, ship 


deck, body of water 
addition it is desirable that such craft should fly slowly 
as well as fast and still maintain altitude. 
This type of machine is not a mere inventor's dream 
It is not a mere set of engincer’s blueprints. It exists. It 
exists in the helicopter, impressive flights of which were 
made in April a year ago by the noted air lesigner, 
Mr. Sikorsky 


ing his machine. 


plane « 


Igor Sikorsky. has been constantly improv- 


You do not have to take his word re 


garding what it can do. He has shown colored motion 


pictures of its remarkable feats. In these you can see him 


rise vertically from land, water, and marsh. You can 


¢ him rise a foot or two above the water, skim over it 


The NA 


vel, and British and Americans have a hard choice. M 


u can see bombardment is obviously not going to be en 


in front it is enormously costly and wasteful in pr 


the military results that it achieves. From the 


hangs a suitcase on tarian standpoint, night bombing destroys | 


Mr. Sikorsky swing homes and kills and maims thousands of ci 


suitcase hanging order to destroy also a few war factories; fr 


air) front of the blooded military standpoint, it represents an 


u can see waste of bombs that miss their intended mark 
in midair other choice today for supplementary attack 1s 
er stop in a full-scale invasion and Commando raids. It is 
while an guarded military secret whether or not we hav 


els and pulls for a successful invasion. In any case there 
ide to follow docilel; terrific losses in ships and men before a br 
could even be established. The alternative is hit 
raids limited to the immediate shoreline. The 
oldier must do his task in a few hours, 1 


designated point on the shore, and hope to fi 


1 


there waiting for him. 
Contrast this with < licopter invasior 


} 


opment Neco} 
! s 


h relatively 
1 out with the spe 
would require 
sssary for regula 
opter is in some 
ent as the airplane. Let us say that with 
horse-power motor it can go only half the sj 
airplane, or only half the distance, or lift onl 
weight. All this does not mean that it would 1 
aluable in war: for #t can do what th: 


( ) as a Sui 











uid not helicopters be vuinerabie to 





tJ ' 1 ™ 
mirc ‘ , 1 he far t 
ufrsuil Would pe Tar More iseciui » ti ( ‘ 


I 
s, Which can go faster and carry more fire to our enemies. American mass 














They would be. So, for that matter, in varyin them out faster than the Axis. Used 
;, are bombing planes, flying boats, transport merchant ships they could protect the 
motor-torpedo boats, army trucks, motor-cycle more important to us than to the Axts. A fir 
and infantry; but that is not a reason for dis- for their superior usefulness to us lies in t 
x with any of these. The helicopter, however, for acter of the war. Throughout the lands conquered ! 
n purposes, would be far less vulnerable than occupied by the Axis powers there is seething 
rt ships, invasion barges, or destroyers and tent. All these peoples, forced by their conquerors to 
rs. It is faster than anything that travels on land produce weapons and supplies against us, are our poten 
It could, therefore, evade hostile airplanes better tial and moral allies and need only to be turned into real 
ything on land or sea; and, being individually allies. Think what the United Nations could accomplish 
it would make an unrewarding target. Helicopters today with helicopter raids in Norway, Holland, Bel- 
travel like a swarm of gnats, with the protection gium, occupied France, Yugoslavia, or in the conquered 
r own fighter planes. sections of Russia and China! They could establish con- 
th any effective weapon, once developed by tact with and supply arms to guerrilla fighters like th 
r side, is taken over as soon as possible by the under General Mikhailovitch in Yugoslavia. They could 
, the element of surprise, of getting first into establish so many nests of resistance that the Nazi ta 






, , 
ble. If we use air power imagina- 


n, counts heavily and could play a determining would become imposs 


Helicopters, moreover, are at Icast one wea 


’ 





pon that tively and boldly, we may enormously shorten the war. 


them Out! 
VIL CLARE E. HOFFMAN OF MICHIGAN 


BY WILL CHASAN AND ESTHER JACK 
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NONGRESSMAN CLARE E,. HOFFMAN has a first day in Congress, he was one of the thirty-thr 
rievance. Last April a federal prosecutor asked 


House members who voted against the Social Securi 






“him to explain the distribution by American fas- Act. He opposed slum-clearance and low-cost hi 


opies of his isolationist sy eeches in envelopes and fought bitterly against the Wage-Hour Law and 
his Congressional frank. Hoffman’s reply, bel- National Labor Relations Act. He has kept up a drun 















from the floor of the House, was that he was ming attack on the National Labor Relations Board 
le the target of a “smear campaign.” The fed- commonly referring to it as “this wrecker of business, 
utor, he shouted, “is making ammunition for this creator of uncmployment, this conspiring and arro 
ign. He's a smear artist.” gant NLRB, which has assumed to itself powers never 
lly any attempt to “smear” the gentleman from given it by Congress.” The Senate Civil Liberties Com 
Michigan, would be an exercise in futility. A mittee’s disclosure of illegal anti-labor practices by 
, small-town Republican lawyer with a dour face American industry so incensed him that he called the 
rilante spirit, he has been described, among other committee’s chairman, Senator Robert LaFollette, a “dis 
§ urrilous,”’ “berserk,” and ‘‘a one-man lynch grace to the Senate, a stench in the nostrils of all tr 
His voting record in Congress during the past eight Americans.” 
tikes Hamilton Fish look like an interventionist Both in and out of Congress, Hoffman has advocated 
rison, and Eugene Cox like a New Dealer. In mob violence against the C. I, O. During the “Littl 
he has earned the ugly distinction of being the Steel” strike, he wired to Mayor Daniel A. Knaggs of 
perative man in the House. “Get some more Monroe, Michigan, where one of the struck plant 
Hoffman into Congress,” one of his colleagues located, that he was ready to march to the aid of 
recently, “and our democratic process will city with a group of “reliable” and “well-armed 









ik down.” zens. He wi 
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He deliv- typical of his personal attacks on other New 
ut He has called Harold Ickes a dung-cart, and 
that Frances Perkins was not reporting her in 
erly on tax returns. He often attributes finan 
to his opponents. During the foreign policy 
proposed a 35 per cent 


saying, “I venture 


taxed Rox 


t Diatant rlin . ‘Crtwer he Administration for ‘ 
mob violence ipan, and warned it against “incurring the 


contained in a speech he German rulers.” After all, he said in a H 
] 


many Of us doubt 


‘ 


House last year. If on the Lease-Lend Act, 


} 


es continue, he said, many wants more than has been asked down 
shall inevitably see a the ages by every 
necded in peaceful pursuits an 
performing } ity once efficient and ambitious.” 
thi This unashamed ju 
counts for Hoffman's 
policy. He voted and 
fortification of Guam, 
Lend-Lease and the appro] 
the ship-seizure bill, conscription, extension of 
period, and the arming of merchant ships. In 
ks on President Roose- tion to each of these, he repeated the stock fas: 
nt with hypocrisy, with ments, and his speeches frequently were reprint 
fraud, it! e1n American fascist press Almost every one of tl 
recently banned from the mails for seditious utt 


t one time or another pul lished Hoffman's sj 


The Michigan Congressman’s relations with 


and fascist groups extended further. As the Dis 
Columbia grand jury disclosed, he placed his fr 


privilege at the disposal of W illiam Kullgren, « 


the pro-Nazi Beacon Light. He inserted sp 
I 


Gerald L. K. Smith in the Congressional Re: 


sented Smith's petitions for the continuation of 


Committee, and wrote to Soczal Justice that 


cian or group of polit ians, no international banl 


group of bankers, or money changers or war pt 
are going to force us into this war.” Hi ffman 
ington office was a rallying point for visiting f 
Elizabeth Dilling wrote, after she and one of the ¢ 
1 that if five or six hem linite mothers’ ”’ groups had de scended on Wash 


bawl hell” out of the Presi- for some unmotherly hell-raising, that he had 
our purpose ” § €@, th ‘- them a “fine welcome” and had invited them 


» 


sevelt at the polls. Hoffman's vulgar ; office. Hoffman was the unofficial spokesman 


ident, made from . “impeach Roosevelt” drive, and American fasci 


annot touch him, are papers advised their readers to go to Washin 





legislative district 


vill have the sup} 


4 


Aarministrats 
Roosevelt of not caring as much 
war as about keeping the good will 
The Administration,” he says, “1s 
wartime—paying its debts to the labor 
igh Hoffm 


1 with 


politi- 


in asionally professes to be 


the progress of our war program, he ha 
for the 
n of the war. He has denounced Leon Hender- 


ck most Administration 


measures 


his Ott 


e of Price Administration because they 
slaves of the farmers, compelling them 
soil with a wooden plow and second- 


and to market their products either by mule 


l-barrow or on their backs. 
| those engaged in the motor industry 


He Donald Nelson's 


committee plan as an effort by the 


has attacke d 


“joined with certain labor leaders, to 
J 


1gement of our industrial plants to turn 
sroperty, the property of their stockholders, 


nder mercies of the labor leaders.” 


man’s post-Pearl Harbor record has been so 
r that Michigan’s Fourth Congressional District 


, 
h he has been firmly entrenched, partly be: 


inketed by the Chicago Tribune, may turn against 


ause 


r the first time since his election in 1934, he will 
strong opponent in the Republican primaries. 
Hammond, a liberal Republican state senator, 
covers 45 per ent of the Fourth 
onal District, 
nd, who ran ahead of Hoffman in the last elec- 
ipport of A. F. of L. and C. I. O. 


and of important Republican groups whi 


has announced his candidacy. 


h are 
being represented by the Allegan isolationist. 

Hoffman cam 
§ cial Justi é, 


has « 


p, moreover, has suffered scrious 
which called Hoffman a “good 
ed publication, Elizabeth Dilling, 


ADD PATRIOTIC CELEBRATIONS: N 
Week, to be held in October, will be especi 


1 
thy we 
Lillis yt 


the 241 
tne 29m an 


Salvation Army 


traditional asso 


niver 


today s war back 


ALTHOUGH 


poli e in 


THE 


Rome, 


BEATING of 


ntion I not 


throughout the country, 


Tribune, 


THE HEAD of a 

setts city has quit the busines 
eral Reserve order restricting the operations of si 
He says that he has closed up shop not because 
regulations cut down his profits but be 


was in a dirty business and was glad of an ex 


iuse he ilw i} 
1 
ne 


* 


leave it. 


REVERSING ITS OWN previor 


ided that | hial 


ifo 


receive public works grants 
nance. Hitherto such schools have 


1 


for im] 


arficit? 
pariicl 


institutions and therefore ineligible ue. 


public works program. The issue has always been a sore 


point with those who see a dange weakening of 


traditional Amer! ion of church and state. 


ONE OF THE MANY well-intentioned newsletters on 
and peace problems that have spr 
years is called World C: 
: Jersey. It is currently seri 


by Henry De Man, the Be 


= 
ymie a \ 


MmuUnNTLY, | i 


New ilizing a 


' 


cialism as an answer to war 


radical who has be izi labor Gauletter, 


ze for the best ttem received 


[The $5 pri 


j f Lee NYY A 
Richard Milton of Rowayton, Conn., for his st ‘ 


long essay on 


‘ 


j in Lyndh if 


ne 


West 


, , : ” , 
brook Pegler's meeting with ames C. Petri lo, pubiiiie d 
> 4 


July 18.] 























300KS and the A 


Peacock a susceptibility to romance, are merely human 


istic, not characterizing. Peacock’s real triumph is 


arr Y ) > 1 ! | 
IS KRONENBERGER his people interesting without making them huma: 
has never flared up into dow them, as well as impale them 


so learned, ingenious, energetic, and quick that 


with wit: to 


t} idol of 
more vitality on a single obsession than most p 


) ' } lol 
a wide variety of interests. Some of them, model 
ley, Coleridge, Byron, Brougham 

are ol jects of 


up as creatur I irce n S$ audacious 
' 


in the gravity t] hich he handles 


is always creating a world of farce, a w 


farce. His “people who talk nonsen: 
the highbrow cousins of people who act 
ally—which is what people in ordinary farce 


» world was a salon Again, it is all too true t's t' Peacock is ve 


n what everybody has felt. plot; and this, unlike his trick of characte 


nd I am only concerned more positive fault. For he does, however grud 
bring people together, under one tempt to rig something up in the way of s 
usually round one Lucullan dinner table mysterious strangers on the scene, or develop a 


; 
‘ . 7. oo ‘$6 : 
{ and highly articulate people mantic love affair, or—as with the Shelleyan S 
: aa 


' ee eels» Memmunain: te 
vide the materials for a symposium. Nightmare Abbey”"—to involve a desperate hero 


they provide the materials for a farce, women at once. But so indifferent is he . 


h one, however cultivated, however pense, so willing to reveal what he prete 
a maniac. Each has an obsession given to hackneyed and highfalutin 
a gnawing béte noire. One character would almost seem as if 5 plots, too, 
life tends toward progress, burlesque. In their own right they 
it it tends toward decay; a third reduces every- contribute something to the farcical atmosphere 
) 


everything in 


n, a fourth to the work of the devil, a For it is the simplicity of Peacock’s method, 


nan’s mania is German philosophy, an- framework, the manageable proportions, that et 


1 


still another's is “the to explore eccentricity without becoming eccentri 


generally more rational and al- be erudite in his trifling without being obscure. If 


ruests. has yet his mania too pare a novel of Peacock's with, say, a novel of Ak 


: s : 
ley s, we at first decide that in a simpler age even 


1 


yn was simpler. But we at length conclude 


} nr ] +h haen f , 
swoop, and the shar} focus 
I 


he worked on a single 
His romantic touche 
not him, but his intentions; thoug 
for poetry, tl exist for satire. P 
romantic; ad much more in cor 
gave him birth than 
nineteenth in which he g up and grew old 
eighteenth he inherited Reason, in its most Voltaire 


and he used to run raj 


vier through the 
the satire toughe groping inte llectualism. He inherited Enlightenn 
; ] 


. 8 1 
ith each new du though 1ess enveloping than those who wore its m 


and their talk more shing posed, was perhaps more waterproof 
“novels,” these little books are ment called Progress. In the end, however, we 
But it shows hardly more sense a skeptical mind having its sport with dogmati 
lve them so. The minute we damn cock’s satire is almost always aimed at theories, bel: 


ne-dimensional, we have missed ions, philosophies of lifte—ranging from Rousseau 


Lhey are eccentric, off balance, single- to the wildest drivel; very seldom at human feeling 


lity’ lies solely in their intenseness human character. It is in this sense that he is really lim: 


ess, such as a love for wine or that he Jacks fulness and mystery and something that « 


, 





ke?) And a worlc 
since there are a « 


irist he is special 


He has none of the 


sets up his own 


he very image is 
igs, in his own period, 
other, he said a good deal about the social an 


ls of his time. 


we read him for are what 
his comic gifts, as they 
the skill rather than the 


alike keeps a formal tone—partly 


indebtedness to eighteenth-century traditions, partly 


ness of its language. Peacock is forever parody- 


is an excellent sportsman, and a 
‘The state of the 


mple. There are none. The charities here are a 


and so private, that I for one know nothing of 


turesque and the beautiful, and I a 








are no knaves to go along 


Is; no sins to vary, or even flavor, the silliness; 


iscovering; only the mind 


mic, never the body. (Who ever created so many 


bothering to say what any of 


even a farce world, that 


e human heart is too incomplete for a full fledged 


‘ 


ozen good novelists for every 


is gifts are perhaps the more valu- 


cial. 


too, since he was in no sense 
oral heat or personal anget 
ites a whole line of English satirists from Swift to 
ut neither has he the qualities that finally 
them. Peacock quite lacked Swift's desire to “make 
folly bleed’; he had no interest in sin, and he pre- 
folly blow itself up till it burst. If he provides 
concerns outlook, not conduct. Against mania in 
elief in moderation; and such 


are said to make the angels weep merely moved 


hough no reformer, Peacock is not a cynic. If he 
romise his comic vision with any squinting 
1s of earnestness, if he was, at bottom, no more of a 

and the point is important, because Pea- 
resemblances to Shaw—he had a sound 


ense of values. He may merely have looked on at 


that he did not turn his 


with the liberals. In one 


for such things that we 


to read Peacock now; but at least they are 


people have always read 
provide not profit but 


pertinence of his satire; 


ling wit; the polished style. The style, which as 


1 


s satiric exhibits of pompous learning—is, above 
compact. But it is rapid too, considering 


osed by its wit, and easy, considering 


| 


abic jargon of philosophy and science, but 
wn right, too, he half-humorously admits a good 
and learned words into his prose. The novels are 
of Latinity, with an undergrowth of Greek; some- 


“excubant” crops up on every 
| ; 


I 


; 


wit, to which one is bound to return in writing of 


} 


and with which one could not better conclude, is 


the best thing about him. Sometimes it characterizes 


most always killed 
killed his dog.’ Sometimes 


ublic charities, sir, is ex- 


, 


“I distinguish the pi 
id to them, in the laying 








ol 5, a 1a i 
un dr . 
| ~ | Mr M t 

d h this « when af 

gt or 

But the wit mes oft t in { { 
passages n, - ) ( [ { of the (4 
like Flosky, or in the massive utterances of the d 
Seithenyn, the key figure of that novel of Peacock’s which 
stands rather apart from his other successes—the mythical 


“Misfortunes of Elphin.”’ 


Three Personal Histories 

NO RETREAT By Anna Rau hning The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. $2.75. 

FOUR YEARS OF NAZI TORTURE. By Ernst Winkler. 
D. Apy j 62.5 

THE BEASTS OF THE EARTH. By George M. Karst. 
Albert Unger Publishing Company. $2.50. 
MAN its known by the enemies he makes. The Nazis 


} :. 8 
probably enjoy the distinction of having made the 


leton—Century Company. $2.50 


widest variety of enemies ever bagged by a single political 
movement. The trio whose books are reviewed here consists 
of two Catholics and a Protestant; two Germans and an 
list, and one Hausfrau. Not 
one of them was a revolutionary. All were devout Christians 


Only one had any strong political convictions prior to hi 


‘ 
Austrian; one soldier, one journa 





lack +h = 
clash with the Nazis. 
; sha a , ; ; 

Both Winkler and Karst—these names are of cour 
sumed—were inmates of Nazi concentration amps, and thets 
books are straichtforward at a Pee oe 
books are straightforward and completely convincing accounts 

ae er sca 
of the horrors which they and their fellow prisoners sullere 1 


there. Winkler was arrested because of his activities in the 
Catholic youth movement, which had been forced und 
‘round shortly before he undertook his duties. The reason 
tor Karst’s arrest remains a mystery, as does everything about 
his previous activities. We gather from the preface that he 
was a Viennese journalist and a Catholi 

Oddly enough, Winkler, the soldier, tells a far better story 
than Karst, the journalist. Karst is obviously hampered by the 
necessity of suppressing any information which might reveal 
his identity, for the protection, presumably, of those whom 
he has left behind in Vienna. Winkler, on the other hand, 
gives freely of himself as well as of his experiences, with an 
instinct for the truths that are stranger than fiction which any 


journalist might envy. Born of a military family and reared 


is a devout Catholic, he became an army officer as a matter 


of course. The conflict between his military traditions and 


j ! 
f ot 


his religious convictions had its cri when Hitler came to 


power. Convinced that he could not serve God and Hitler 


I 
Winkler resigned his commission, and took the road which 


led to the concentration camp. 


His fortitude under the unspeakable Nazi tortures reve ils 


that Christian heroism still lives. His sympathy with the Jew 
ish prisoners, his friendship with Niemdller, transcending 
ectarian boundaries, his sense of the dignity of man, never 
licit in his attitude toward his Nazi 


explicitly stated but imy 


masters and his fcllow-prisoners ull these are cloquent of 
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} methine m Pe 
hep igion can be something more to him ~~ Mfaterialism and Democracy 
than a badge of respectability or a passport to a country club. 

When the Nazis came to power, Winkler instantly recog- A GENERATION OF MATERIALISM, 1871 
nized them as enemies, and made his decision at once. Anna Carlton J. H. Hayes. Harper and Brothers. $7 
Rauschning, on the other hand, spen trying ] i 3s ' 
RAUSCORUIAE, ¢ ¢ other hand, spent years in trying to work MONG groups opposed to fascism the trend t 


it some way of living at peace with them anc erse ‘ t 
out some way of living at peace with them and with herself physical reaction against the “materialism 


aman religion can 


: 
as well. Her husband has already described the political - yee ; 
| ; ind ha ready described the political cur racy is growing. Such groups hold “materialism” : 


rents through whi > Rauschnis attempt be } 
throu; hich the Rauschnings attempted to steer a for the crisis of the old order and urge the re 


urse: her ow: i tefl . i , ' " 

ou own story is chiefly concerned with her idealism,” philosophical and religious, against wh 
er ch ldrer f r¢ ' } mM , leor lo 1 
her children from the moral degradation civilization had to fight to make its way. One gr 


everything on Marx and Darwin; another | 


Warnau, an estate in the “economic man,” who des} ite his limitations bro 
pte set to work at farming. They hoped measure of democracy and freedom while the ‘‘polit 
1 the soil. But the fates had other of totalitarian statism limits or destroys them 
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